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Thb Editors of This Cbaton would not bare it under- 
stood that they endorse the extracts they make from 
books or papers in all cases. The opinions of men are 
often given as matter of interest, although Thb Crayon 
might dissent entirely from them. 

In order to distinguish between the communications 
by artists and those non-artistic, the former will, here- 
after, in all cases, be signed in black letter, the lat- 
ter, as usual, in Roman capitals. - 

We should be obliged to our weekly exchanges if they 
would place us on the footing of the monthlies in the 
matter of notices. 

Rev. Lucius Crandall is authorized to travel and 
obtain subscriptions for Thb Crayon. 
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THE SKETCHES. -No. VI. 

Nswpoet, July 16. 

I had never dreamed of the amount of pic- 
turesqueness concentrated in the little space 
called the island of Rhode Island. We have 
thought of Newport only as a place of fashion- 
able resort — the very antipodes of an artistic lo- 
cation; and, although Kensett's studies have 
done something in the way of introduction, I 
was entirely unprepared for the amount of beau- 
tiful material which may be found by the ram- 
bler on the island. 

Off somewhere to the south of the town, there 
is a district nearly a mile long, as well as I can 
remember, of the wildest and most barren cha- 
racter — fit to put by any portion of the Trosachs 
for desolation and sterility. Granite rocks, 
broken and cleft in the most picturesque ways — 
weather-worn and rounded, and grey with 
lichens; and between and among them, making 
slopes of all shapes and sizes, is the green turf, 
mottled and changing with each foot of surface. 
Boiling and undulating, this half-veiled bed of 
granite gradually descends to the sea, where the 
breakers chafe perpetually against its last bold 
plunge into the depths. From the high point 
on which I have taken my position, I can over- 
look the whole scene, and see the bounding line 
of the ocean along the whole southern horizon. 
The sky is grey and misty, and half-formed 
clouds seem to arise from the sea, and float, im- 
pelled by the sea-breeze, inland — vague, indefi- 
nite, like the shadows clouds would cast on 
mist less dense than they. Scarcely have they 
a white side where the sunlight strikes them — 
scarcely, indeed, would you know that it did 
strike them — but, mingling with the grey-blue 
sky, they pass by, memorials of rain rather than 
shadow — messengers of fertility rather than 
beauty. And see, as they pass above the groups 
of rocks on which the afternoon sun shines 
aslant, tbey scarcely darken the color of the 
sunny rock 1 

But, high above these low-born sky children, 
there stream across the sky, almost spanning 
the Armament, long bands of cirri, white and 
gauzy — they never make shadows-^-they seem 
light itself— and high over head are fleeces 
crowded together in long, disorderly lines. 
Wherever the drifting scud will let the open 



sky be seen, are traces of these delicate, filmy 
cirri,, thickening towards the far horizon, where 
they make the blue a golden grey. Then, the 
sea comes up, with its pale, purplish tone, and 
sharp line, cutting against the sky. Distant 
sails pass and are gone, succeeded by others — 
sloops, schooners, and little sail-boats, the only 
tokens of life in the scene. A crag of granite 
standing lonely in the flood, breasts the waves 
which lay their snowy wreaths around its head 
and over its broad shoulders, and then, fickle, 
slipping away, leave it bare and brown again, 
repeating again and again their worthless offer- 
ing. Glimpses of white dashing are seen here 
and there, where some bolder crag puts out into 
the sea, and so comes into the range of vision. 
Then the granite begins its absolute reign, 
and, up to the point where I stand, asserts its 
presence in every roll of the surface, where the 
turf momently over-lies it. In that furthest 
slope where it passes down to the sea-wall, you 
may see the grey bars of stone coming through 
the green, and, as the eye follows the lines 
coming nearer and nearer, the granite is more 
and more decided in its markings of light and 
shade ; and, where you only recognize its influ- 
ence by the abrupt rounding of the sward, you 
still feel the stone beneath, and expect it when 
it bursts out into occasional ejaculations, as it 
were. Here a miniature cliff, twenty feet high, 
stands in shadow of dark grey, and casts a 
shadow still deeper on the rich green of the 
grass at its foot; here again the stone rolls just 
above the surface, and passes into a semi- 
shadow as it turns from the sun. or is brilliant 
as it turns to it. But, at our feet almost stretches 
a marshy flat, where a deeper basin in the rock 
has been, in course of time, filled up with soil, 
and here the rank grass modulates its scale of 
greens, mingled with deeper traits of low bushes, 
and in its midst, is a little pond, fringed with 
rushes and reeds, and dotted with the white 
lilies. 

Now a solitary sheep appears from behind a 
pile of rocks, and after a short interval another, 
and then two or three ; and thus a small flock 
animate the scene until, passing behind another 
crag, they are gone again, and all is wild once 
more. The sun is sinking slowly, and the east- 
ward shadows of the crags, and rolls of the 
moor grow longer and still longer, until finally 
the sun-light falls only on the bolder promi- 
nences and westward slopes. The great mass 
is a mingled shadow of green and grey, taken 
altogether, of a purplish tone, and receding into 
the more delicate but more decided purple of 
the sea. The sky begins to grow animated, 
and the scud has almost disappeared, the little 
remaining growing slightly reddish in color. 
Far-off at the horizon is the amber which the 
most distant cirri have grown to, approaching 
more to golden, as it nears the sun, and above, 
the streamers grow yellow, and burn out more 
vividly from the sky, which warms into grey. 
From near the horizon to the zenith is spread a 
net-work of these filaments crossing and in- 
terlacing, becoming each moment more visible 
and more orange. The sun has set, and now 



the landscape is in purple gloom under a golden 
sky. The whole seems brilliant; but turn to 
the sun's resting-place, and just over the por- 
tion of the horizon which conceals him are two 
or three little flocks of clouds, so intense in 
their light and color that all the rest is dull in 
comparison. 

And thus the day is passed, and scarcely will 
we look on the gloomy scene before us, wild 
before, but wilder now by the gathering obscurity 
and vagueness, and listen to the faint murmur 
which comes to us through the twilight from 
those dimly-seen, pale breakers, and then look 
up to the sky again, whose luminous grey is 
traced all over with threads of darkness, where 
so recently that net-work of glory was spread, 
without thinking of that day whose setting 
looks not for a rising again on these shores, but 
only in a far-off, untried, and unknown land ; 
and if we have watched a human life pass 
away as this light, we shall have learned that 
indeed, 

" The clouds do take a soberer setting to the eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man's mortality." 

And if perchance, like this passing day, that 
life burned into a higher glory from its ending, 
and we watched with awe and admiration the 
wondrous change ; like this, too, it left the 
twilight none the less joyless and gloomy for its 
dying beauty. 

Since the issue of our last number, in which 
we gave an Athenaeum notice of two of Tur- 
ner's pictures, we have a letter from a friend in 
London, in which he mentions the pictures 
alluded to as follows : — 

" It was with great pleasure I examined at 
Foster & Son's auction-room, two very fine spe- 
cimens of this master (Turner), viz. 'The Burn- 
ing of the Houses of Parliament' and 'The 
Grand Canal of Venice, with the State Barges 
conveying the pictures of John Bellini to the 
Church of the Redeemer.' Here I at last saw 
something of that magnificent light and color 
which Ruskin claims for his favorite master, 
and whish I must say fully warrants his elo- 
quent eulogies. ' The Grand Canal' I take to 
be a good example of the best characteristics 
of Turner's later style. To give it fair play, it 
should be looked at from a little distance, and 
free rein given to the imagination. The whole 
picture is very light, and the effect gay and 
brilliant. It is indeed splendid in its bright 
mid-day sunlight, and in the gorgeous proces- 
sion of barges that advances down the canal, 
there is a varied brilliancy of color I have never 
seen equalled. In the forms there is great in- 
finity as well as indefiniteness ; the only excep- 
tions I noted to the complete satisfactoriness of 
the picture were, the too indefinite making out of 
the nearer objects (which is of less consequence, 
however, when a little way off), and the want 
of truth in the color and transparency of the 
fore-ground water, which is ockeruli arid earthy 
in color ; it makes the nearer barges appear as 
if aground. 'The Burning of the Parliament 
Houses' is also a very fine work. These pic- 
tures were both sold at auction the other day ; 
the former bringing 1360 guineas, the latter 810 
guineas." 



Mr. Arkwright, who purchased the old 
Town Hall at Leominster, intending to re-erect 
it near his own seat at Hampton Court, has 
presented it as a museum and reading-room to 
the people of the town. — At/ienaum. 
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DOMESTIC ART GOSSIP. 

In a report of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, we notice that the Society have a pic- 
ture-gallery "commenced under the most flat- 
tering auspices." Several donations have 
already been made to it, arid other's promised 
by various artists ; all of which, when received, 
will give the Society a collection of eighteen 
pictures with which to begin their gallery. 
Among the pictures presented is one from Tho- 
mas Sully, a copy of Stuart's Washington ; 
one from C. R. Edwards of Cincinnati, a copy 
of. Jarvis' portrait of Gen. George Rogers Clark, 
the " Washington of the West." Robert M. 
Sully, of Richmond, presents portraits of Black- 
hawk and his Son, Pocahontas, and a picture 
of the Ruins of Jamestown ; in addition to 
which, are several by other artists. A portrait- 
gallery is not the least interesting department 
of a Historical Society. 

A late number of the Miners' Journal gives 
a description of the Clay monument at Potts- 
ville, from which we learn that the pillar will 
be composed of iron, and of the Grecian Doric 
order of architecture, resting upon a granite 
base of two steps, placed in an elevated position 
at the entrance of Pottsville, upon a terraced 
wall nine feet wide, of conglomerate stone. 
The entire stone-work base of the column is 
fifteen feet in height, composed of material 
taken froin the mountains of the vicinity. The 
iron pillar was cast in eight sections, each five 
feet three inches in height, and resting upon its 
fellow beneath on inside flanges bolted together 
firmly. The total height of the cast-iron column 
is fifty-one feet, and the extreme height from 
the lower portion of the base sixty-six feet. The 
height of the steps above the sidewalk in Centre 
street is seventy-three feet; so that the total 
Centre street sidewalk to the foot of the statue, 
is one hundred and twenty-four feet. The sta- 
tue alone is fifteen feet in height ; making the 
entire elevation from the street level one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine feet. The dedication of 
the monument took placemen the 4th instant. 
Its total cost is only between $7,000 and $8,000. 
The principal inscription on the stone base is 
as follows : " In honor of Henry Clay this mo- 
nument is erected by the citizens of Schuylkill 
county, and bequeathed to their children, a re- 
cord of gratitude for his illustrious services, 
which brought peace, prosperity, and glory to 
his country; a tribute of admiration for the 
virtues which adorned a useful life, and won 
for his imperishable name the respect and affec- 
tion of mankind."-;— National Intelligencer. 

We saw on Saturday, at the residence of H. 
B. Grigsby, Esq., a bust in plaster, of Jeffer- 
son, which has been taken by our gifted young 
townsman, A. Gait, jun., and has been left 
here for a short time, until Mr. G. sails for 
Florence, in Italy, where he will execute the 
full length statue of Jefferson, which is to be 
placed in the grounds of the University of Vir- 
ginia. The bust is an excellent likeness of Jef- 
ferson. We can speak from a personal ac- 
quaintance with the illustrious man, having 
seen him at the University of Virginia, and at 
Monticello, where the students often, by invita- 
tion, enjoyed his hospitality. We are delighted 
that our gifted native sculptor has succeeded 
in taking so fine a likeness. No idea can be 
formed by the bust in plaster of the beautiful 
marble statue, which will be sculptured by the 
chisel of Gait. — Norfolk Beacon. 

We learn that Kensett has just completed a 
landscape for the Hon. Hamilton Fish. It is a 
view of part of the Bashbish Fall in Berkshire 
county, Massachusetts, near the New York State 
line ; one of the wildest and most beautiful 
cascades in the country. 



The Hudson Rivek. — I thank God I was 
born on its banks. I think it an invaluable ad- 
vantage to be born and brought up in the 
neighborhood of a grand and noble object in 
Nature — a river, a lake, or a mountain. We 
make a friendship with it, we in a manner ally 
ourselves to it for life. It remains an object of 
our pride and affection, a rallying-point to call 
us home again after all Our wanderings. " The 
things which we have learned in our childhood," 
says an old writer, "grow up with our soul, 
and unite themselves to it." So it is with the 
scenes among which we have passed our early 
days ; they influence the whole course of our 
thoughts and feelings, and I fancy I can trace 
much of what is good and pleasant in my own 
heterogeneous compound to my early compa- 
nionship with this glorious river. In the 
warmth of my youthful enthusiasm I used to 
clothe it with moral attributes, and almost to 
give it a soul. I admired its frank, bold, honest 
character, its noble serenity and perfect truth. 
Here was no specious smiling surface, covering 
the dangerous sandbar or perfidious rock, but 
a stream deep as it was broad, and bearing 
with honorable faith the bark that trusted to its 
waves. I gloried in its simple, quiet, majestic, 
epic flow, ever straightforward. Once, indeed, 
it turns aside for a moment, forced from its 
course by opposing mountains, but it struggles 
bravely through them, and immediately resumes 
its straightforward march. Behold, thought I, 
an emblem of a good man's course through life, 
ever simple, open, and direct ; or if, overpower- 
ed by adverse circumstances, he deviates into 
error, it is but momentary, he soon recovers his 
onward career, and continues it to the end of 
his pilgrimage. The Hudson is, in a manner, 
my first and last love, and after all my wander- 
ings and seeming infidelities, I return to it with 
a heartfelt preference over all the other rivers 
in the world. — Irving. 



We cannot bid our strength remain, 

Our cheeks continue round ; 
We cannot say to an aged back, 

Stoop not towards the ground. t 

We cannot bid our dim eyes see 

Things as bright as ever, 
Nor tell our friends, though friends from 
youth, 

That they'll forsake us never. 

But we can say, I never will, 
False world, be false for thee; 

And oh, Sound Truth and Old B.egard, 
Nothing. shall part us three. 

Household Words. 



NORWICH, CONNECTICUT. 

Were ever rocks, woods and waters more 
beautiful in themselves, or thrown together in 
more picturesque attitudes, than in this same 
romantic city of old Connecticut. Of all the 
features in a landscape, rocks seem to have the 
most daguerreotype force. They give to the 
memories that cling around them, somewhat of 
their own perpetuity. The climbings among 
them, like the cony, after wild honeysuckles, are 
not forgotten When childhood fades into hoary 
age. 

Other way-marks of memory changes-trees 
moulder, terraces fall, hills vanish before the 
wand of the engineer, streams dry up, the firm 
earth may become a moat, as sang the quaint 
poet, 

"Thus oft by mariners are shown 
Earl Godwin's castles overflown " — 

!»»* <here stand the everlasting rocks, with 



their rugged faces— enduring tablets fo* the 
heart. 

I would not'imply that they have any undue 
preponderance in the scenery that I so much 
admire. Fair rivers, glorious elms, elegant 
mansions, spacious lawns and gardens, diversify 
a variegated surface with marvellous beauty. 
The lover of Nature would here be at no loss 
for haunts wherein to ruminate, or to kindle 
enthusiasm. Romance and meditation are 
alike fed, and both will say to him, think 
bright thoughts. Yet I shall not attempt de- 
scription, but, as the Spartans said of their ar- 
rows, " Come and take them," throw out hints, 
and say to travellers, "Come and see." 

There is here a small and unique burial- 
ground, where only those in whose veins flowed 
the royal blood of the Mohegans were allowed 
interment. There, we used sometimes to seat 
ourselves of old, as we returned from school at 
the close of a summer's day and read the sim- 
ple inscriptions on the few tomb-stones, and talk 
pityingly of the poor Indians. Now a fair 
shaft of granite marks where King Uncas, the 
friend of white men, slumbers. One df his de- 
scendants has a poetical epitaph, composed by 
Dr. Tracy, a distinguished physician -of the 
past century :— 

" For beauty, wit, and sterling sense, 
For courage bold, and eloquence, 
For temper mild, and things -watneffatt, 
He was the glory of Mohegan." 

The remnants Of this .tribe occupy pleasant 
lands of their own, about Seven miles from 
Norwich. Here, the mission-zeal of Sarah 
Huntington Smith first "winged itself for its 
Syrian flight; and still, to their church and 
school-house, other warm-hearted Christians 
bring gifts and labors, among whom General 
William Williams is conspicuous for untiring 
philanthropy. 

Apropos of " wamegan" which is an abori- 
ginal word signifying "good things," or " good 
tidings," I would not omit to mention the 
hotel recently erected, with that name, and 
which travellers will be apt to think happily 
unites both these significations. It is a spacious 
and commodious structure, on the corner of 
Main and Union streets, with pleasant parlors, 
neat dormitories, and the modern fixtures of 
gas, and diffused water. Stranger, inquire for 
the Wamegan House, kept by Norris and 
Weeks, and be sure to look at the enchanting 
view from the observatory. 

If it would be difficult to depict the combi- 
nations of beauty which Nature has lavished 
upon Norwich, it would be equally so to do 
justice to its social spirit, or to that cordial 
hospitality which unlocks the springs of grati- 
tude and sympathy. Every niche and dell of 
this "mine own romantic sun," is peopled with 
the loved, either living or dead. Scarce a 
rocky ravine but hath its legend of some mus- 
ing hour, or some cherished friend with whom 
it had been visited. Some haunts are clothed 
with an illusive beauty, which neither time nor 
truth ventures to dispel; for not as a histo- 
rian or a geologist come we back to the place 
of our nativity. We bring no plummet to 
sound its streams, no barometer to measure its 
mountains. /We first took note of them ere 
judgment bad been disciplined by contrast or 
comparison — when opening life was a romance, 
and ere experience was ' born. Then, every 
brooklet was as the Rhine, every violet-bank a 
Lausanne, every cliff an Apennine. 

After the lapse of years, we return. We 
have learned to estimate other landscapes criti- 
cally ; of these we judge by association. We 
ourselves are changed — voices that used to wel- 
come us are silent for ever — but the rock and the 
rivulet are there; they soothe us with a per- 
petual friendship. We inhale from them the 
fresh spirit that breathed on us when life was 
new. Uplifted by its influences, we exultingly 
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confute the assertion of the philosopher that 
there is " always some dead fly in our box, to 
mar the precious ointment." 

There was once a cataract on the Yantic, 
just before its junction with the Shetucket 
forming the Thames, that, ', though compara- 
tively diminutive, was, to our childish eye, as 
the Fall of Terni. Suddenly arrested by an 
irregular mass of primitive rock, it was preci- 
pitated over a broken parapet upon another 
bed of rock. There, contracted to a ntifeow 
space, and made dark and tortuous by frown- 
ing cliffs on either side, it rushed headlong 
through the chasm, expanding, after its strug- 
gle, into a broad, placid basin. One of the re- 
markable features of the scene was its shadowy 
seclusion. The umbrageous trees which min- 
gled with the precipitous rocks, were covered, 
high above the intersection of their branches, 
with carved names, lover's knots, and frag- 
mentary inscriptions. _ But they have fallen, 
those sacred trees, which were, to us, as the 
oracular oaks of Delphos. Utilitarian zeal 
touched them, and they vanished. That same 
magic and ministry, have transmuted the fall 
that was, into an ally of manufactures and ma- 
chinery, and converted the dreaming place of 
the musing enthusiast, into a thriving village, 
with its appropriate appendages. 

Hills, rocks and waters, here ye lie ! 
And o'er ye spreads the same' blue sky 

As when in early days 
My childish foot your cliffs assayed, 
My wondering eye your depth surveyed, 

Where the vexed torrent stays. 

O'er bolder scenes mine age hath strayed, 
By floods that make your light cascade 

Seem as an infant's play ; - 
Yet, dearer is It still to me 
Than all their boasted pageantry 

That charms the traveller's way. 

For here, enchanted, side by side, 
With me would many a playmate glide, 

When school-day's task was o'er, 
Who deemed this world, from zone to zone, 
Had naught of power or wonder known 

Like thy resounding shore. 

Light-hearted group 1 I see ye still, 
For memory's pencil, at her will, 

Doth tint ye bright and'rare ; 
Red lips, from whence glad laughter rang, 
Elastic limbs that tireless sprang, 

And curls of sunny hair. 

I will not ask if change or care 

Have coldly marred those features fair ; 

For, by myself I know ' 
We cannot till life's evening keep 
The flowers that on its dewy steep 

At earliest dawn did blow. 

Yet, lingering round this hallowed spot, 
I call them, though they answer not, 

For some have gone their way, 
To sleep that sleep which none may break, 
Until the resurrection wake 

The prisoners from their clay. 

But thou, most fair and fitful stream, 
First prompter of my musing dream, 

Still lovingly dost smile, 
And heedless of the conflict hoarse 
, - , With the rude rocks that bar thy course, 

My lonely walk beguile. 

Stni thou art changed, my favorite scene ! 
For man bath stolen thy cliffs between, 

And torn thy grassy sod; 
And bade the intrusive mill-wheel dash, 
And many a pondrous engine crash. 

Where Nature dreamed of Sod. 



Yet, to the spot where first we drew 
Our breath, we turn unchanged and true, 

As to a nurse's breast ; 
And count it, e'en till hoary age, 
The Mecca of our pilgrimage — 

Of all the earth most blest. 

And so, thou cataract strangely wild, 
My own loved Yantic's wayward child, 

That still dost foam and start ; 
Though slight thou art, I love thee well, 
And, pleased, the lay tby praise doth tell, 

Which gushes from the heart. 

L. H. S. 
— Some Journal. 



Collins among Dutch Fisherman. — The day 
after the expedition to Sumburgh Head (which 
ended on the part of the Shetland ponies in one 
of them running away, after forty miles' jour- 
ney, when he found himself near his stable !) a 
large fleet of Dutch herring-boats anchored in 
Scrwick harbor, and considerably enlivened its 
generally vacant appearance. The sight of these 
vessels recalled to my father his old favorite 
studies among the fishermen of the English 
shores, and animated him with the desire of ex- 
amining them, to discover any elements of the 
picturesque among their crews, and any varie- 
ties between the rig of a Dutch and an English 
fishing-boat. Accordingly he and his compan- 
ions mounted the side of the outermost of the 
clumsy little vessels (which were all regularly 
ranged side by side, like volumes of Hume and 
Smollett on a school-room bookshelf), but with- 
out finding any one on board. A second, third, 
and fourth proved equally solitary ; but in the 
fifth and largest of the small squadron, they 
found signs of life. Two portly Dutchmen, 
utterly drunk and perfectly good-humored, re- 
ceived them on deck, and led them — allowing 
the painter little time to make any pictorial ob- 
servations of their vessels or themselves — down 
a ladder into a dark wooden pit, smelling 
strongly of stale herrings, called the cabin, in 
which sat the skipper, a man of vast breeches 
and cloudy physiognomy. After a few words in 
Dutch between him and his crew — neither of the 
three speaking a word of English — the captain 
pulled from a shelf a bottle of " schnapps," 
three glasses, and a map of Europe. Having 
poured out the spirit, he spread forth the map 
on a locker, slowly placed his thumb on that part 
ol it occupied by England, nodded his head so- 
lemnly at his guests, and drank off his dram in 
utter silence. He then pushed the map to the 
painter and his companions, who, finding it ne- 
cessary to act their parts in this pantomime of 
international amity, put their thumbs on Hol- 
land, nodded their heads, and emptied their 
glasses in humble imitation of their host. Lu- 
dicrous as this part of the interview was, the 
scene became doubly comical when the painter, 
first making a series of elaborate signs, and 
then, in despair, speaking English with as 
strong a Dutch accent as he could assume im- 
promptu, endeavored to make the captain un- 
derstand that he wanted to sketch from his ves- 
sel and his crew. All was in vain ; this worthy 
man had but one idea in his head, and that was 
Bacchanalian. He nodded again, and prepared 
to fill the glasses once more : a course of pro- 
ceeding which immediately drove Mr. Collins 
on deck. Here he had ho better success with 
the crew. A gift of money produced a present 
of a bag-full of herrings; and more of the 
Anglo-Dutch, a hail for a shore boat. Finding 
the sketch-book an inscrutable mystery.to the 
Hollanders, and fearing a further invasion of 
"schnapps" and herrings, the painter (who was 
by this time inarticulate with laughter) joined 
his companions in the boat that now came along 
side, and left the Dutchmen to continue their 
potations in peace. — Life of Collins. 



Those of my brother artists who remember 
the academy twenty years ago, will not have 
forgotten Samuel Strowger, the most symmetri- 
cal of models in the life school, and the best of 
servants to the institution. He was a Suffolk 
man, and bad worked on a farm in Constable's 
neighborhood, where he was distinguished, in 
the country phrase, as " a beautiful plough- 
man," until he enlisted in the Life Guards, 
when his strict attention to his duties soon ac- 
quired for him the character of the best man 
in the regiment. The models of the academy 
are generally selected from these fine troops ; 
Sam was chosen, and the grace of his attitudes, 
his intelligence and steadiness, induced the 
academy to procure his discharge, and to place 
him in the institution as head porter, and occa- 
sional model. Sam and Constable, who had 
known each other in Suffolk, were thus brought 
together again in London; and Strowger show- 
ed his readiness to patronize his old acquain- 
tance, as far as lay in his power, by interced- 
ing, when he could venture to do so. during the 
arrangements of the exhibitions, in behalf of 
his works. As they were generally views in 
Suffolk, they had peculiar charms in Sam's 
eyes, and he could vouch for the accuracy with 
which they represented all the operations of 
farming. He was captivated by one. of them, 
a ; 'Corn Field, with reapers at work," and 
pointed out to the arranging committee its cor- 
rectness, " the lord," as the leading man among 
reapers and mowers is called in Suffolk, being 
in due advance of the rest. But with all his 
endeavors to serve his. friend, the picture was 
either rejected, or not so well placed as he 
wished, and he consoled Constable, and at the 
same time apologized for the members of the 
committee, by saying, " Our gentlemen are all 
great artists, sir, but they none of them know 
anything about the lord. — Life of Constable. 

I am just returned from a visit to Sir George 
Beaumont's pictures, with a deep conviction 
of the truth of Sir Joshua Reynold's observation, 
that " there is no easy way of becoming a good 
painter." For the last two years I have been 
running after pictures, and seeking the truth at 
second hand. I have not endeavored to repre- 
sent Nature with the same elevation of mind 
with which I set out, but have rather tried to 
make my performances look like the work of 
other men. I am come to a determination to 
make no idle visits this summer, nor to give up 
ray time to common-place people. I shall re- 
turn to Bergholt, where I shall endeavor to get 
a pure and unaffected manner of representing 
scenes that may employ me. There is little or 
nothing in the exhibition worth looking up to. 
There is room enough for a natural painter. 
The great vice of the present day is bravura, an 
attempt to do something beyond the truth. 
Fashion always had, and will have its day ; 
but truth in all things only will last, and can 
only have just claims on posterity. — Constable. 

'• The White Horse " did me great credit at 
Lisle (France). I am honorably mentioned -in 
the final discourse of the Prefect, and a gold 
medal was voted to me, which I received yes- 
terday. The discourse is curious ; he speaks of 
the "raciness and originality of the style, 
which, being founded entirely in Nature, is ca- 
pable of much beauty, but dangerous to all 
imitators .' ' — Constable. 

It is in literature as in painting ; if we study 
departed excellence too intensely we only imi- 
tate ; we extinguish genius, and sink below our 
models. If we make ourselves copyists we be- 
come inferior to those we copy. The exclusive 
or continual contemplation of preceding merit 
contracts our faculties within, greatly within, 
its peculiar circle, and makes even that degree 
of excellence unattainable which we admire and 
feed upon. — Sharon Turner. 



